THE  HEAD  OF THE GOVERNMENT

an embarrassment. Finding himself opposed in
House or Senate by a powerful element (the
"Jacobins" or Radicals) within his own party, he
yielded to them where necessary, sinking his
own preferences in so doing and using his well-
tempered tact to prevent them from taking
authority too much out of his hands. Meanwhile
far-reaching acts of executive authority were
performed in disregard of the legislative
branch/

This aroused the hostility of Congress. And it
is fair to say that much of the trouble which
Lincoln's successor was to undergo in his rela-
tions with Congress, leading at last to its attempt
to remove him by impeachment, had begun
during the regime of Lincoln and to a large
extent from his two principles of firstly, enlarg-
ing the extent of the executive powers, and
secondly, of exercising that power so far as pos-
sible in isolation.

On the executive side itself Lincoln showed a
similar desire to act alone. Cabinet meetings
were held, but they were, according to Gideon
Welles, Lincoln's Secretary of the Navy, 'infre-
quent, irregular and without system/ 'Little was
before the Cabinet, which of late can hardly be
called a council. Each department conducts and
manages its own affairs, informing the President
to the extent it pleases/ 'Stanton (Secretary of
War) does not attend one half of the Cabinet
meetings. When he comes he communicates but
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